Enrollment down, 
deficit grows 


By Lance Reynolds 
Senior Editor 


As the first semester quickly ap- 
proaches its midway point, St. Mi- 
chael’s College continues to face hard 
realities with its budget. 

The budget deficit continues to 
grow, said Rob Robinson, the chief 
financial officer and treasurer. 

“The deficit has grown each year 
over the past three,” Robinson said. “I 
believe and hope that the deficit will 
contract for the year that we are in. It’s 
too early to know for sure.” 

Offering a genuine college experi- 
ence with a declining enrollment has 
become increasingly difficult for the 
college to balance. 

The audit on last year’s budget is 
not complete and has not been shared 
with the Board of Trustees, Robinson 
said. But a Sept. 12 Colchester Sun arti- 
cle reported that the budget deficit was 
projected at $1.1 million. The current 
deficit will be revealed to the board 
during a meeting the weekend of Oct. 
19-20. 

After the graduation of the class of 
2018 — the largest class that the college 
has had in the past decade at 615 stu- 
dents —the college faces an enrollment 
for each of the four classes that is below 
the ‘ideal’ rate of 510 students, includ- 
ing this year’s first-year cohort which 
was 480 as of Oct. 3. The Defender’s re- 
quest for total enrollment was declined. 

“We do have very real fundamental 
challenges that we are facing,” Robin- 
son said. “We can’t continue to offer 
all of the things we were offering to an 
ever-declining amount of students.” 


BUDGET REALITIES 

Robinson said it takes $70-$75 mil- 
lion to operate the college annually, but 
the operation budget has dropped to 
around $71 million this year from last 
year’s $74 million. The drop reflects 
the decline in enrollment. The college 
has reduced its expense load stemming 
from a large group of faculty and staff 
who took retirement plans, he ex- 
plained. 

“The reality is at some point the 
number of students needs to grow 
or the (services) we offer need to be 
reduced,” Robinson said. “Reducing 
those (services) is difficult because 
they’re all things that are important in 
some way, Shape, or form.” 


SEE BUDGET pg 2 
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Founders Hall, which holds several of the college’s administrative offices, will be torn down by the end of 2019 in order to save the 


college money. Joyce Hall, which had been a residential area, will be adopting Founders’ administrative offices. 


BUDGET CONTINUED FROM AI 


Robinson said the ‘ideal’ number for 
student enrollment per class is 510 be- 
cause that additional tuition offers the 
college a lot more flexibility to continue 
the services that the college aims to 
offer. 

The reality of the demographic and 
market trends in higher education 
makes it challenging for the college to 
reach the 510 enrollment target num- 
ber, said Michael Stefanowicz, director 
of admission. 

“We live in arguably the most com- 
petitive region of the country with lots 
of high quality colleges and universi- 
ties, and in this region the population 
of teenagers is in decline,” Stefanowicz 
said in an email. “These are two sides 
of the same coin, setting reasonable 
goals and recruiting as robustly, 
strategically, and enthusiastically as 
possible.” 


FUNDRAISING GOALS RISE 

In the Office of Institutional Ad- 
vancement, which is responsible for 
fundraising, Jen Conetta, the director 
of annual giving, supervises a team of 
student-workers responsible for getting 
alumni to donate to the college through 
email, hard mail, or by phone. 

“All fundraising, for the most part, 
works toward alleviating the budget,” 
Conetta said, “but some of the dollars 
are more flexible than others.” 

Conetta said that last year Insti- 
tutional Advancement raised $3.8 
million in total gifts. However, of the 
total gifts, only $1.4 million were of 
unrestricted current-use -- gifts that the 
college can use to aid the deficit. 


“The biggest need right now, in 
terms of fundraising, is enough cur- 
rent-use dollars - money that we can 
spend in the fiscal year,” Conetta said. 


RETIREMENT ONLY GOES SO FAR 
In the past couple of school years, 
the college has offered voluntary 
separation packages (VSPs) to faculty 
and staff who hit the “70” requirement 
- one’s age and the years of service 
combined had to hit at least 70 to be 


to students,” Robinson said. “We have 
made changes and reductions as much 
as possible to be in ways that didn’t 
have student impact.” , 
Yet, Nicole Ouellette “19, the secre- 
tary of finance for the student gov- 
ernment association (SGA), feels the 
realities of a shrinking enrollment. 
Last year, the SGA budget was 
$368,500, but this year’s budget has 
dropped to $336,000. Ouellette said 
the budget is determined via a rolling 


“We have gone out of our way 
to minimize the impact to students.” 


eligible. 

Robinson estimates the packages 
have helped the college save more than 
$1 million. 

As successful as the VSPs were, 
the departures of faculty have created 
holes in various departments. Robin- 
son said some professors are adopting 
new roles in which they teach different, 
various courses, such as teaching first- 
year seminars. 


SGA FACES REALITIES 
As the deficit continues to grow, 
Robinson said the college continues 
to pay attention to valuing the overall 
student-experience. 
“We have gone out of our way, or- 
ganizationally, to minimize the impact 





-Rob Robinson, CFO and treasurer 


average between current enrollment 
and projected enrollment. Prior to the 
start of the 2018-19 academic school 
year, Ouellette said the rolling aver- 
age of enrollment was 1,600. The SGA 
then multiplied the average by 210, 
which is 65 percent of the $325 student 
activity fee, to get its current budget of 
$336,000. 

Ouellette said the SGA executive 
board puts pressure on the clubs on 
campus to keep the deficit in mind 
when planning club activities and 
events. In addition, Ouellette said 
the SGA is trying to scale-down the 
various things the organization takes a 
part of. 

“We still want clubs to do things,” 
Ouellette said, “but we have to be very 


mindful of the fact that our budget is 
getting smaller.” 


LOOKING FORWARD 

Conetta said last year Institutional 
Advancement saw its largest number 
of alumni donate to the college, with 
3,973 alums - 20 percent of the St. 
Michael's alumni population - contrib- 
uting to the $3.8 million raised in total 
gifts. 

“Students today have a really good 
understanding that alumni and parents 
help support their education and be- 
cause of that, our 10 youngest classes of 
graduates give at some of the highest 
rates among all of our alumni,” Conet- 
ta said. 

Stefanowicz said the admission team 
is enhancing the ‘Nominate-A-Pur- 
ple-Knight’ program, as it will turn into 
a contest between current students and 
parents against alumni who nominate 
prospective students for 2019-20 school 
year. Stefanowicz said one winner from 
the winning group will be chosen for a 
$2,500 cash prize. 

“By getting more (prospective) 
students on our radar, we can spread 
the good word about St. Michael's,” he 
said. 

“We're all in this together,” Robin- 
son said. “Our challenges are real. They 
are not entirely unique to St. Michael's, 
but we need to find a St. Michael's ap- 
propriate solution for that. We need to 
work through this together.” @ 
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Kid's with limited mobility get a new ride 


St. Michael's students engineer cars that give children with limited mobility the freedom of movement 


By Sierra Case 
Staff Writer 


In the hands on program, Go Baby 
Go, students and professors work 
together to make the lives of children 
who struggle from limited mobility a 
little easier. Go Baby Go is a program 
in which students and professors take 
and modify battery-powered, motor- 
ized cars in order to fit the different 
specifications that each child’s disabil- 
ity demands. Go Baby Go provides 
children with these specially modified 
cars, which are tools that assist them in 
getting around. 

Kickboards and PVC pipes are used 
to create structures that are placed 
according to where each child needs 
extra support. The cars can even be 
modified to change how the car accel- 
erates. For children who lack the ability 
to press their foot down on the pedal, 
cars can be re-wired so they instead can 
switch a lever with their finger. 

Mary Beth Doyle, an education 
professor here at St. Michael’s College, 
decided to implement Go Baby Go 
after discovering the program from the 
University of Delaware during her time 
teaching a special education course. 
She, along with Donna Bozzone, a 
biology professor, jump-started the 
program. Annie Ledue ’21 and Sarah 
Hunzeker ’21, who have been in the 
program for nearly a year, expressed 
how important and crucial Bozzone 
and Doyle have been to the success of 


the program. The two professors spent 
hours spreading the word on social 
media, putting ads in newspapers, and 
going door-to-door in an attempt to get 
this program started and acquire beat- 
up cars to use for students to practice 
and learn on. 

Bozzone and Doyle put in efforts to 
get funding in order to buy the cars, 
which are around $500 each, because 
they didn’t want the families who 
needed help to be prioritized based 


ing how to do anything,” said Ledue. 

“We had never held power tools 
before,” Hunzeker said. 

Lou Bresee, a retired engineer, and 
Bob Dana, a long time friend of Doyle, 
volunteered to teach the students the 
skills and methods that are needed 
to modify the cars for each children’s 
different needs. “It was nice to have 
people who could show us how to do 
a small part of it and then have the 
freedom to, not only figure out how to 


".» the thrill on one of these little kids faces 
when they hit a button on their car and they 
_ just go." 


on income. They wanted each child to 
have an equal chance of getting a car. 
Three members of the board of trustees 
donated money and tools to help get 
the programmed started. Then, they 
were able to acquire companies, such 
as Harley Davidson and Al's French 
Fries to sponsor the cars. As a result, 
families who don’t have enough money 
to pay for these vehicles to help their 
children, are receiving cars. 

Ledue and Hunzeker both got in- 
volved with this program without any 
knowledge or ability to modify a car. 
“Sarah and I came in not really know- 


-Donna Bozzone. professor of biology 


do that for ourselves, but also apply it 
in different ways than what we were 
initially taught,” Hunzeker said. 

This program gives students the 
chance to become active participants in 
the modification process. “When they 
get it and understand, it’s the Eureka 
moment,” said Bozzone. With the help 
of volunteers and the community, stu- 
dents are able to learn and apply their 
skills on their work, giving them that 
hands on experience. 

The students fully immerse them- 
selves in the program and the process 
and as a result, they are also able to 


develop a strong relationship with 
the child and their family. “Professor 
Doyle and Professor Bozzone have 
created this system where we meet 
with the families, sometimes with PTs 
as well, and first and foremost get to 
know the families,” Ledue said. With a 
strong connection, the professors and 
students are able to see the child’s pro- 
gressions and share in their excitement. 
“One of my favorite things is the thrill 
on one of these little kids faces when 
they hit a button on their car and they 
just go,” said Bozzone. These vehicles 
give children the opportunity to do 
everyday activities that their disabil- 
ity greatly restricts them from doing. 
“How wonderful it is for a kid who 
can’t easily get around by themself to 
have a way to be able to get around, 
and to do it in style,” said Bozzone. 
Hunzeker explained that as the child 
grows, adjustments and modifications 
need to be made to the car. The pro- 
gram continues to meet with the family 
to check up on and help the child even 
after they are given a car. They keep 
the tight bond and relationship with 
the child, which is extremely import- 
ant. “The wonderful thing is that the 
job is never really done,” Ledue said.® 


Not the Amazon package you were hoping for... 


By Katherine Martin 
Politics Editor 


In the past week, one student has 
received two unsolicited packag- 
es from Amazon, containing items 
varying from clothing to sex toys. 
These mysterious packages from Am- 
azon have been randomly delivered 
throughout the US and Canada since 
February. 

The student has received only two 
packages so far, said Doug Babcock, 
director of Public Safety, but one fam- 
ily that resides in Boston has reported 
receiving over 20 packages. Amazon 
was able to provide the family with 
the email address with which the 
packages were ordered and suggested 
they were given as gifts. The email 
received no-reply and was likely a 
fake name. 

The items are arriving perfectly 
addressed and come with no receipt. 
Amazon suspects the packages are 
being paid with a gift card under fake 
accounts, which leaves no trace of the 
sender. 

Public Safety encourages students 
to return any package they were not 
expecting or, if opened, to throw them 


out. Right now, Babcock said he be- 
lieves reporting the package is helpful 
but not necessary because there is no 
reason to believe any criminal activity 
has occurred yet. 

“Tn none of these cases has there 
been any identification that a person’s 
personal information has been com- 
promised,” Babcock said. “ At this 
time, there is no known risk of fraud. 
There is nothing that says they’ve been 
into your account on Amazon.” 6 
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By Shannon Desmond 
Stafff Writer 


As this year’s cold and flu season 
moves in a college dormitory becomes 
almost the perfect setting for germs to 
spread. With an abundance of shared 
space in a college dorm, if one person is 
sick the likelihood of others becoming 
infected is greatly increased through 
the handle to the laundry room door or 
the button on the water fountain along 
with hundreds of other spots. 

“4s soon as I get over a cold I seem 
to get another one,” said Michael 


DEFENDERMEALTH 
Only you can prevent the flu 


Asinas, a current sophomore at the 
University of Vermont. “Being in the 
dorms you can’t seem to avoid touch- 
ing things that everyone else who’s sick 
touches.” For example, students often 
pass around electronic cigarettes back 
and forth amongst friends said Asinas. 
James Koppelmann, a current junior 
at Saint Michael’s College said “I 
watch kids slobber all over each others 
Juuls and not even care to think about 
whether or not the person’s sick.” 
Sharing a beverage or electronic cig- 
arette is an easy way to share cold and 
flu bacteria. Flu, or influenza, affects 


between 5 and 20 percent of the United 
States population each year, and killed 
thousands last year. One way to avoid 
the flu is to get a flu shot at a local drug 
store like CVS or even Wal-Mart or the 
Shaw’s supermarket in Colchester. The 
Centers for Disease Control advises 
everyone receive a flu vaccine by the 
end of October. 

Beyond the vaccine, wash your 
hands frequently, said Denis Daig- 
nault, one of the lead pharmacists 
on staff at Shaw’s grocery store in 
Colchester. The flu season generally 
begins for them around mid-November 
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Students sit in Bergeron waiting to get their flu shots Tuesday afternoon. Flu shots will continue on campus Thursday from 4:30 p.m. to 


7:00 p.m. 


AHUE 
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and gets particularly bad going into 
December when the temperature starts 
to drop significantly. 

“You can never wash your hands 
too many times ina day,” Daignault 
said. 

On the Saint Michael’s College web- 
site in the Bergeron Wellness Center 
section you can find more information 
about flu prevention as well as a flu 
shot locator to help find a convenient 
location for you. ® 


46. Practice good 
cleaning habits 





One less Bergeron counselor to 
address student mental health 


By Brandon Bielinski 
Multimedia and Online Editor 


Only three full time counselors re- 
main at The Bergeron Wellness Center 
at St. Michael’s College following the 
recent departure of psychologist Nick 
Hunter, who left his position at the col- 
lege in July to go into private practice. 

“He loved working here and had 
been doing a small private practice 
on the side,” said Director of Personal 


Counseling Kathleen Butts, adding 
that Hunter struggled with balancing 
his private practice and working at 
Bergeron so he decided to leave. 

“At this point, the college has de- 
cided to go with a few part-time folks, 
rather than filling the full-time posi- 
tion,” Butts said. Part time counselors 
only provide individual and group 
counseling as opposed to full time 
counselors who provide outreach, con- 
sultations and more campus involve- 


ment in addition to counseling. All 
three part time counselors will begin 
working this week. 

“We have been quite busy without 
Nick here. However, we have been 
working well as a team to minimize the 
impact on students,” Butts said. 

“We tend to see about 20 percent of 
the student population in the course 
of an academic year,” said Butts. Each 
counselor has seen 55-65 students so 
far this year. 


Some students have had to wait lon- 
ger to be seen for counseling with the 
departure of Hunter, however in the 
event of a more urgent need Butts stat- 
ed that counselors can usually figure 
out a way to meet with the student. 

Walk-in hours are still available 
from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. every weekday 
so students with pressing needs can be 
seen that day or the next. ® 
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Sit, stay, heal... 


Therapy animals help stressed out college students 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
Social Media Editor 


After Josh Abernathy ’19 experi- 
enced the loss of his best friend to 
suicide a year ago, he found it hard to 
do anything besides lie in his bed. Only 
weeks into the beginning of his junior 
year, he was struggling with feelings 
of anxiety and depression and couldn’t 
participate in life like he had before. He 
decided he needed a new reason to get 
up everyday... cue JP. 

After months of struggling, the 
thought of getting a dog popped into 
his head. JP is Abernathy’s dog, his 
ESA (emotional support animal). 
Named after his best friend, he got JP 
in December of 2017. 

Animal-assisted therapy began in 
the early 1990s. This form of therapy 
uses animals to help individuals deal 
with mental, emotional and physical 
issues. Animal therapy is primarily 
offered in hospitals, rehabilitation cen- 
ters and long-term care facilities, but 
increasingly is popping up in airports, 
schools. colleges and other places 
where individuals may experience high 
stress or anxiety. 

According to the Anxiety and 
Depression Association of America, 30 
percent of students said stress affects 
their academic performance, and 41.6 
percent said anxiety was a top concern. 

“JP makes my days brighter from 
the second I wake up until the second 
I go to bed.” Abernathy said, “He can 
sense when I'm feeling upset and is 
always there for comfort, and he also 
follows me around pretty much wher- 
ever I go, which I absolutely love” he 
adds, “he has been such a bright spot 
in my life.” 


since last year. 

Stress and anxiety are common 
among students so it’s no surprise that 
animal therapy is increasingly offered 
and popular in college settings. A 
recent study by the American Psycho- 
logical Association found a direct cor- 
relation between the rise of pet therapy 
programs and student needs over the 
past decade. 

Hannah Mishrinky ‘19 the co - 
President of the Active Minds club on 
campus said the activity that generates 
the most interest are the therapy dogs 
that come in during finals time. Active 
Minds works to break down the stigma 
around mental health and mental ill- 
ness through conversation and accep- 
tance. Mishrinky, along with the other 
club members, bring the dogs through 
the dining hall during the lunch rush 
so that everyone can take their turn 
playing with the dogs. “There's just 
this unconditional love that dogs can 
give even for a short minute, and that 
helps a lot.” Mishrinky said. 

Interacting with a friendly pet has 
plenty of health benefits — from lower- 
ing blood pressure to releasing endor- 
phins that can help alleviate pain. Not 
only does interacting with pets reduce 
loneliness, but it also lessens the feeling 
of isolation and alienation with their 
unconditional acceptance and love. 
They lift spirits and encourage commu- 
nication. 

“In our work, we see that some 
people benefit from having an emo- 
tional support animal on campus” said 
Sarah Klionsky, counselor at Bergeron 
Wellness Center. “The vital issue is that 
the student is able to care effectively 
for their animal on a daily basis.” 

“Tt does force you to spend some 
extra time that you could designate to 


“Having an animal is a prescription in and 
of itself.” 


Who could benefit from animal ther- 
apy? 

College is stressful and so is adjust- 
ing to a completely new environment. 
Therapy animals can bring a smile and 
sense of calmness to students dealing 
with stress, anxiety and loneliness. 

For Kelsey Higgins ‘19 her need for 
an ESA derived from having a hard 
time adapting to school without her 
friends who were on study abroad 
trips. “I was missing those outlets that 
I would normally have” she said.”1 
would be very apprehensive to take 
a medication or talk to someone at 
Bergeron, but having an animal is a 
prescription in and of itself.” Her new 
Corgi, Franklin, has been on campus 


-Kelsey Higgins ‘19 


other things but I think that’s the point 
of why I have an ESA and why it’s so 
beneficial to me, because it makes me 
go outside and take that 30 minute 
walk. It makes me get up earlier in the 
morning even when I want to sleep 

in until 11:30, Higgins said. Although 
taking care of an animal as a college 
student can be hard in terms of cost 
and time management, Higgins said it 
helps to have roommates that love her 
dog just as much as she does and want 
to help take care of him. 

Under the Fair Housing Act and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1974, the U.S, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development states hous- 
ing providers must offer people with 


disabilities a “reasonable accommoda- 
tion” for emotional support animals. 
This includes college dorms. 

“As much as I have to keep him ona 
schedule, he keeps me on a schedule,” 
Higgins said, “They take care of you 
but on the flip side you need to be able 
to take care of them.” 

Abernathy concluded, “I would 
wholeheartedly recommend the use of 
therapy animals for anyone struggling 
with mental health. JP has completely 
turned my life around, and I’m sure 
other animals could do the same for 
others who are also struggling.” @ 


Kelsey Higgins ‘19 with her corgi, 
Franklin, trailing behind her in the 
kitchen. 
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Josh Abernathy ’19 cuddles with his dog, JP, 


named after his best friend, Jeffrey Paul. 
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Putting the animal 


Airst 


Like most hiss there are risks 
that come along with owning 
a pet on a college campus. Al- 
though all a animals participating 


| in therapy programs should have 


already received proper training 
and been screened for temper- 


‘ment, accidents such as growling 


and biting can still happen, along 
with the issue of allergies, so tak- 
ing safety precautions is crucial. 
According to licensed psycholo- 
gist and pet therapist expert, Dr. 
Carol O’Saben, “Although pets 


| involved in pet therapy activi- 
ties are: supposed to be trained, 

| all animals can be unpredictable 
when stress ad. Insurance to cover 





cidents is import- 
” However, it’s also important 
to priate: the safety and needs 


: of the therapy animals. “ Allow- 





ous situations,” warns O' Saben. 
“Those providing their pets for 


~ such services must always keep 


the animal's needs at the forefront 


| for the well being: of the animal 
« and the safety of a whom ae 
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Kendra Smith instructs Jacob Einbinder ’22 in meditation on Tuesday. Smith offers group meditation sessions, welcoming all students, staff, and 
faculty, in Dion Student Center Tuesdays from 4:15 — 5:15 p.m. and Thursdays from 12-1 p.m. 


Meditation apps ee in oe: practice 


By Kaitlyn Williams 
Staff Writer 


As mid-terms come closer, students will face 
higher stress levels, with added assignments on their 
plates. During this time students can easily forget 
their own emotional and physical needs. 

One option for treating that stress is to download 
one of a variety of smartphone apps that focus on 
mindfulness. 

“Practicing paying attention in the present mo- 
ment can be a really good way to learn to elicit the 
relaxation response which is the counter to the stress 
response. Learning to elicit that response is really 
good for both your physical and mental health,” said 
Ryan Stanton, a counselor at the center. 

Mindfulness and meditation are important tools 
to combat stress. “Mindfulness is an attentional train- 
ing that gives us greater access to our innate wisdom, 
compassion, and well-being. If people are drawn to 
exploring this path, it can have a powerful and trans- 
formational impact. It definitely has for me in my 
life!” said Lindsay Foreman, mindfulness coordinator 
at the University of Vermont. 

The practice helps people relax, unwind, and 
remember what is important outside of a stressful 
schedule. Stanton explained that students live ina 
world where things are moving really fast, which can 
be stressful.. “When we're anxious or stressed over 
any period of time that’s a really hard thing, it is real- 
ly stressful on our physical system, on our emotional 
system, on our mental health,” Stanton said. 

An easy way to learn how to practice mindfulness 
without professional instruction is through the slew 
of meditation apps available for smartphones. The 
Defender tested out a few and highlighted three of 
the best. 


Pol hale | 


| This. free app eas users in 1 media to aes 


their level of mindfulness. The creators, Headspace 
Inc., employed clinical psychological research 
to develop the app. The app offers hundreds of 


themed meditation sessions that stimulate thoughts 
ae ae from day-to-day life, including issues | 





” 





Although these apps offer a great resource, Stan- 
ton stressed that they work best when paired with 
a personal connection. “An app isn’t a substitute for 
human connection, even though it might help you 
feel better in the moment.” 

Foreman also believes that is important for people 
to get personal help. “The apps can be helpful, but 
in-person support and being with others who are 
practicing mindfulness is extremely helpful.” 

Bergeron offers free short-term personal counsel- 
ing, as well as support groups to assist students with 
their mental health. Also, Kendra Smith, associate di- 
rector of human resources, leads a group meditation 
session welcoming all students, staff, and faculty, in 
Dion Student Center on Tuesdays from 4:15 - 5:15 
p-m. and Thursdays from 12-1 p.m. 

“Y’ve had the pleasure of watching students grow 
more deeply into themselves, developing confidence 
in their ability to choose to be happy by slowing 
down and paying attention, with mindfulness, to the 
details of their lives. Students also develop support- 
ive friendships with one another as they explore their 
own minds and share their experiences with one 
another, recognizing that we all struggle with many 
of the same things,” Smith said. ® 
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Take A Hike! 


All the trails you should know about around campus 


By Finn Hopkins 
Staff Writer 


In a state known for the natural 
beauty of the green mountains, expe- 
riencing all that the outdoors has to 
offer seems almost unavoidable. “Get- 
ting outside makes me feel relaxed 
and refreshed. It a nice way to take a 
step back from technology, homework 
and class,” said Ruby Aldrich ‘19. 
While many students spend time in 
the Gilbrook trails on campus, there is 
a variety of other nearby trails to mix 
up the scenery for hiking, running or 
dog walking. With prime foliage cov- 
ering the state, be sure not to miss out 
on the leaf peeping season. If you're 
looking for a change of scenary spend 
some time exploring the following 
trails. 


Salmon Hole 

Location: Access from Intervale Road 
Distance from campus: 2 miles 
Length: 0.6 miles 


A short trail that’s close to Campus, 
Salmon Hole River Trail runs along 
the Winooski River for just over a half 
mile. According to Molly Peters, head 
coach of the women’s cross country 
team, students can walk about a mile 
down the streets of Winooski to get 
onto the trail systems. The trailhead 
parking lot is on Riverside Avenue 
in Burlington, just 200 yards after the 
bridge to Burlington. Dogs are also 
able to use this trail but must be kept 
on leash. 


Sunny Hollow Park 

Location: behind Costco, Colchester 
Distance from campus: 3.1 miles 
Length: 10 miles 


For a longer trail check out the 10 
miles of trails that make up Sunny 
Hollow. Coach Peters describes it as 
being very safe and great for running 
and mountain biking. Sunny Hollow 
Park has both dirt and rocky trails, as 
well as multiple streams and bridges, 
which are a nice place to pause. The 
trails are narrow and hilly, and there 
are wet areas and sandpits. There is 
parking across from Vermont Sports- 
Car on Hercules Drive. A gravel trail 
begins across from the parking lot, 
and leads into the wood covered trail. 


Red Rocks 

Location: Central Ave, South Burling- 
ton 

Distance from campus: 5.5 miles 
Length: 2.7 miles 


A little further from campus, is the 
Red Rocks Park Loop in South Burl- 
ington. The loop has beautiful views 
of Lake Champlain, the Adirondacks, 
Camels Hump, and Mount Philo. The 





trail is dirt and is very wide. To get 
here, take Shelburne Road (Route 7) 

in South Burlington just south of the 
intersection with 1-189, and turn west 
onto Queen City Parkway. After 0.5 
miles, turn left 

onto Central Avenue. The parking area 
and park entrance will be visible on 
your right. 


Woodside Natural Area 

Location: Woodside Drive off Route 15 
Distance from campus; 1 mile 

Length: 1.5 miles 


To get here from campus by foot, 
follow the paved road down the hill 
from behind the The View, across 
Route 15. Keep left until you reach 
the compost facility, and continue left. 
Follow the signs through the woods 
and you'll arrive at the trail. According 
to Declan McCabe, professor of biol- 
ogy, this trail is great for running as 
well as snowshoeing and nordic skiing 
in the winter. Both the access trail and 
the Woodside trail are a mile and a half 
long each. 

Aldrich makes an effort to spend a 
few moments in nature at least four 
times a week. “Having so many nearby 
trails makes it easy to spend some time 
exercising and exploring the woods, 
which makes me feel healthy and 
refreshed. The days that I don’t go 


outside, I feel stir crazy.” 


Sean Muller ’21 takes a stroll around 
the campus Natural Area Blue Trail 
on Saturday during a crisp fall after- 
noon. 


PHOTOS BY MATT HELLER 
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Alliot profile: Saima Turan and her life behind the scene 


By Habeba Ramadan Ali 
Arts and Culture Editor 


Monday through Thursday, Saima 
Turan wakes at 6 a.m. and gets ready 
to go to her job. She drives to St. Mi- 
chaels College where she puts on an 
apron and sterile gloves, and serves 
food for nine hours to hundreds of 
students. 

On a recent Tuesday, the day is 
predictable, with tasks that include 
ladeling sauce and filling the bins of 
chicken tenders, and smiling when she 
dishes the food to hungry students. 
But Turan’s life has been anything but 
predictable. Born and raised in Bosnia, 
she married and had three children 
but everything changed for her family 
in the 1990s, when war broke out and 
ethnic cleansing became a weapon. 

“This place is my second home and 
everybody around me treats me with 
love and care,” said Turan, who has 
worked in Alliot for years. 


Q. Behind the quiet woman you are, I 
must assume that there is a big story 
hidden in there? 


Due to the war, I had to look for 
somewhere else where my two sons 
can live a better life. I was lost 
and I thought that I might not be able 
to find a place where people accept me 
for who I am and offer a better life for 
my children. However, God has his 
own plans that led me here to Vermont. 

My sister was able to help me to 
start over in Vermont and find job to 
pay the bills and create a life for my 
children. Here I am survived from all 
of that, and I was able to fulfill my duty 
as a mother for two sons. 


Q: How does plainly showing that 
you practice a different religion from 
some people make you feel here in 
Vermont? 


Iam Muslim and there is no shame 
in letting it out and saying it to the 
whole world. But we as humans usual- 
ly feel insecure when we are different 
from the others around us. 

It was a challenge applying to work 
because of my head covering. To be 
honest, I expected the worst. But I was 
amazed. Everybody welcomed me 
warmly and purely asking to get to 
know me more. They all help me 
whenever I needed help and I have 
never received a cold hand from any 
of them. This actually is one of the 
reasons that makes me loving what I 
am doing even if it is really exhausting 
and tiring. 

A place where I can see beautiful 
happy faces is enough for me to keep 
smiling and feel lighted even if I am 
tired and exhausted, I believe that 
the word hatred does not exist in this 
place. 








PHOTO BY HABEBA RAMADAN 
Saima Turan prays her third prayer of the day in the meditation room in Dion student center. 





Q: How do people react to your head 
covering? 


Believe it or not, they love it and 
they love how I change the colors from 
now and then. Some of them asked me 
how do you do it or from where do 
you buy it while others actually were 
praising me saying, “This color looks 
good on you.” 


“| have a dream and 
it is really big. Maybe 
for others it might be 

nothing special,” 


-Saima Turan, Alliot staff 


More and more I believe that the 
environment of this college is subcon- 
sciously giving students acceptance of 
perceiving differences. 

” There was an American student who 
was so interested in knowing me and 
my family more so, I invited her in my 
home and cooked her one of my best 
dishes and all of the family ate and 
talked about variety of topics and she 
never felt bored nor an outsider. She as 
a matter of fact before leaving said that 
she felt as if she were in her house. 

No matter how you look, giving 
people your best smile and warming 
welcome is all what takes for people to 
fall in love with who you are and what 
your culture is. 


Q: Through all these remarkable 
incidents and your daily life hassles, 
do you at the end of the day havea 
dream or a goal to think of? 


Ihave a dream and it is really big. 
Maybe for others it might be nothing 
special, but all I wish for is that my 
children will stay healthy and safe. 

I usually think that the world has 
so many beautiful features that we do 
not appreciate and I believe that people 
would crossover to the other side only 
if others showed kindness and love. 
Being who you are is so unique and 
beautiful no matter how different you 
are. @ 
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By Jack Donahue 
Visual Editor 


Asah Whalen ‘19 was nervous when he first got 
off the 16-hour flight to Hong Kong. His only interna- 
tional experience before this had been the occasional 
trip to Canada and now here he was, with three other 
St. Michael's students, about to spend the next eight 
weeks living and interning in this international busi- 
ness metropolis. 


PHOTO BY AARON KALAT 


Whalen, along with Aaron Kalat 19, Alex Otten ‘19, 
and Dagmar Charity Lee Wright ‘20, all participated 
in the first Global Citizenship Internship Program 
that was created through a donation by the Freeman 
Foundation. 
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PHOTO BY ALEX OTTEN 


Left: A grounding view of the Hong Kong skyscrapers. 
Above: Students walking around the Ten Thousand 
Buddhas Monastery. Below: Views of Hong Kong at 
night and during the day. 


Through this program, each student was assigned 
a business where they interned and through this, 
they would quickly discover the strenuous work 
environment that comes with Hong Kong busi- 
nesses. 

“It's kind of a workaholic culture and they all 
got slammed by that,” said Jeffery Ayres, profes- 
sor of political science at St. Michael’s and one of 
the head organizers of the program. “They were 
just thrown into this cooking pot where suddenly 
you're expected to work 10 to 12 hours a day.” 

Whalen worked at an environmental NGO 

called HeroesToo that focused on educating Hong 
Kong grade students in sustainability. “The bulk of 
the work that I was doing was spreading awareness 
and getting people on the same page in South 

East Asia of really caring [about climate change and 
plastic pollution].” 
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he pond to Hong Kong 


“It’s almost indescribable how busy of a city it is,” 
said Otten, who worked for a health care consulting 
company doing background research. “It’s inter- 
esting because when you're there you're not like a 
tourist or a student but somebody who 

is just working.” 

Kalat worked at a PR and marketing firm called 
MEPR where he worked on rebranding. “On an 
average day I would go to work at like 9 and leave 
around 8,” said Kalat, “It was weird at first because 
five o’clock would roll around and everyone would 
still be typing away and it would just get exhaust- 
ing. 

These long hours didn’t stop them for exploring 
the city. 

“Tf you want to talk about somewhere that never 
sleeps [Hong Kong] is just always going,” said Otten. 

Kalat saw this first hand as he spent several nights 
walking around the city taking photos for a personal 
project. “One of the things that shocked me the most 
was just the buzz of the city, it was something I’ve 
never heard before.” 

When they did have time to sleep the four stu- 
dents stayed in Harbour Plaza North Point, a hotel 
located in the eastern region of Hong Kong named 
Quarry Bay with a beautiful view overlooking the 
Kowloon Bay. The hotel, along with the flight 
over, was all paid for through the $7,000 scholar- 
ship each student was given for the trip. This would 
become their home for the next two months and a 
region that Asah would soon find out as being the, 
“wealthy part of Hong Kong.” 

“In [Quarry Bay] there are a lot of bankers and 
high level Westerners there to do business,” said 
Whalen. “So every third car you see is a Tesla and 
every tenth car you see is a Lamborghini.” 

Even within the long work hours and all the other 
struggles that come with living in a different country, 
the final verdict for all these students was that they 
would definitely go back. 

“Tt’s really interesting to be somewhere that’s just 
a completely different world,” said Otten. “Tt really is 
a once in a life time experience.” 

If you are interesting in interning in Hong Kong 
you can find more information on the St. Michael’s 
website or by contacting Jeffery Ayres. Applications 
are due by November 28. ® 
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A college student's guide to voting 


By Katherine Martin 
Politics Editor ty 
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Am I eligible to vote? What major issues should I know about? 


US citi Healthcare 
18 years old * i 
“(other requirements vary by state) Democrats largely support univer- Republicans largely believe 
. sal healthcare and fight for strong private companies can provide 
When are the midter m elections? support of government involvement healthcare services more effi-_ 
Thienciay Kite in healthcare, including Medicare ciently than government-run 
y and Medicaid. programs. 
What is a midterm election? Immigration 


Midterm elections are the federal elections that come between Presidential elections in 
which voters choose members of Congress. 


How can I register? 


Overall, here is greater support in Republicans are generally against 
the Democratic party for offering amnesty for any undocumented 
a pathway to citizenship to certain immigrants. Republicans also 





: : . documented immigrants e.g. fund stronger enforcement ac- 
You can register to vote as a resident of your college state or your home state. Register etcont a erences 4 oe 
online. 37 states have applications available on their official website or accessible via vote.org. those with ne criminal record and tions at the border, 
You can also send an application in the mail which are available online or at an election office. who have lived a the U.S. for more 
You may also register in person at your local election office. Deadlines to register vary and can than five years. 
be found on states’ offical websites. 
Education 
Absentee ballot? What’s that? 
: Democrats largely believe every- Republicans largely believe in 
An absentee ballot allows you to cast your vote out of state if you are temporarily living in __one should have equal access to limiting the role of the federal 
another place (college students), in the military or overseas. Applications to have an absentee QO F E tz 6) f 6B i Ee f My (tL EN f AL VOTERS - high-level education and that a government in education and 


ballot sent to you are available at vote.org. These must be mailed in in order to recieve a ballot. 


Who are these people? 


U.S. Senator 

Part of the country’s legislative branch, 
a senator represents the people living in 
his or her state by writing and voting on 
new laws called “bills.” Each member of 
senate (two from each state) is elected toa 
six-year term. This term, 35 senators are up 
for election including those from Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New York, Maine and 
Connecticut. Not to be confused with a 
State senator, who is a member of one of 
the 49 state legislative chambers that create 
laws for the state. 


c Mayor 
A mayor is the elected head of a town or 
city. They oversee the city’s main depart- 
ments such as police, fire, education, hous- 
ing, and transportation. Mayors typically 
serve four-year terms. 


Representative in Congress 
Also a part of the legislative branch, rep- 

resentatives (there is one rep for approx- 
imately every 750,000 people in the state) 
hold two-year terms serving the people of 
a specific congressional district. There are 
435 reps with full voting rights and all 435 
are up for election this term. 


Governor 

A governor is a state’s highest ranking 
elected official. Governors serve four- 
year terms in office with the exception 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, whose 
governors serve only two-year terms. This 
term, 36 governorships are up for election 
including Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
York, New Hampshire, Maine, and Con- 
necticut. 


What’s at stake? 


Currently, Republicans have control of both the House and the Senate. Dem- 
ocrats need to pick up an additional 23 seats to take over the House and 28 seats 
to control the Senate while Republicans need nine to keep the Senate. 


VOTED 


IN THE 2016 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


ILLUSTRATION BY ALEX VINCENT 


This is why you should vote. 


In the 2016 presidential election, only 50 percent of eligible 
millenials voted, the lowest percentage of any eligible genera- 
tion. Millennials reported to be largely in favor of Clinton and 
therefore, lack of participation was crucial to the results of the 
election. 

In recent news, Brett Kavanaugh was nominated to the 
Supreme Court despite three sexual assault allegations made 
against him. The Senate vote was 50-48 in favor of his nomina- 
tion. 35 senator seats are up for grabs this election. Your vote 
matters. 

“Not voting is selfish because you're withdrawing that voice 
from anybody you are in alliance with,” said Patricia Siplon, 
professor of political science. “They need you.” 

Many members of Generation Z are eligible to be first time 
voters this election. Siplon said she believes they should be 
actively voting. 

“Younger people have some decidedly different values than 
the older generations,” Siplon said. “And they are the ones that 
are going to be inheriting all these problems so it’s pretty im- 
portant that they get them out on the table now.” 

Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt) agreed, when he told the Defender, 
“Elections help shape our priorities, which affect everyone’s fu- 
ture, and no Americans will be spending more time in the future 
than today’s college students and other Millennials.” 


USA.gov has links to each state’s election office website which has election deadlines. 
For states that have deadlines after October 13, fall break is a great time to go home and 


would like to restore private 


_ strong public education system is 
sector participation in student 


_the way to accomplish this. They 












also believe that students should go financing. Republicans support 
'_. to college debt free. options such as homeschool- 
sy EG Sree pals ing, charter schools and private 
schools. 
Guns 
Democrats usually favor more gun Republicans typically oppose 
control | oppose the right to gun restriction laws and are 
arr) we strong supporters of the Second 
Amendment (the right to bear - 
arms) as well as the right to.car- 
ry concealed weapons. 
Deadlines for registration? 
MA 
Mail: Wednesday, October 16 
In person: Thursday, October 17 
Online: Wednesday, October 16 
VT 
Mail: Tuesday, November 6 
In person: Tuesday, November 6 
Online: Tuesday, November 6 
NY 
Mail: Friday, October 12 
In : Friday, 
er person: Friday, October 12 
Mail: Wednesday, October 24 
In person: Tuesday, November 6 
ME 
Mail: Tuesday, October 16 
pe In person: Tuesday, November 6 


Mail: Tuesday, October 30 
In person: Tuesday, October 30 
Online: Tuesday, October 30 


register to vote! 
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The off campus movement 


By: Jack McAnspie 
Staff Writer 


Students at St. Michael’s are encouraged to live on 
campus, and the majority of them do, but each year 
there is a small group of students that live off cam- 
pus. This year, between 100-150 students are living 
off campus. 

The Student Code of Conduct states that all full- 
time undergraduate and ALD students (most of 
whom who are from other countries) are required to 
live on campus, but there are also exceptions to this 
rule listed in the handbook. For example, if a student 
is married or has a family, or has specific medical 
needs. 

Dawn Ellinwood, vice president of student affairs, 
said that the number of students that live off campus 
stays relatively consistent each year. 

According to Ellinwood, the administration pre- 
fers for students to live on campus because they be- 
lieve that it provides the best possible environment 
for most students to thrive. Students already have 
so much to deal with in terms of balancing responsi- 
bilities, so living off campus could add unnecessary 
stress. “[College] could be the first time many of the 
students here are taking control of their schedules, as 
well as what they eat and when they eat,” Ellinwood 
said. “Doing all this while trying to balance your 
school work, hobbies and friends could take away 
from the overall St. Michael’s College experience.” 

Ellinwood also explained that the administration 
understands that living on campus is not the best 
environment for everyone, hence why they are open 
to making exceptions. 
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Dan Flynn ‘19 grilling chicken on his porch in downtown Burlington on Tuesday night earlier this week 
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PHOTOS BY GARRETT FINN 
Drew Farris ‘19 and his dog Charlie enjoy some downtime and some dinner in Burlington with Harry South- 
worth ’19 and Sean Winthrop ‘19 enjoying dinner and some downtime in their living room off campus. 


Current off campus resident and senior, Alex 
Sprague, is extremely happy with his living situa- 
tion. “ After living on campus for 3 years I decided I 
was ready for a change. Sometimes I felt that campus 
was a bubble that insulates you from Burlington and | 
the other great things this area has to offer,” said 
Sprague. 

Living off campus can be less expensive to pay 
average rent in the area compared to the school’s 
price of room and board. Ellinwood questions | 
whether or not this is true in all cases, considering 
that off campus students have other budget concerns 
such as buying their own meals and transportation 
costs. 

Harry Southworth ‘19 is living off campus for the 
first time is also content with his current situation. 
“T’ve really enjoyed being able to make my own food 
and not have to worry about whether or not I am 
going to like Alliot (St. Michael's dining hall) ona 
given day,” Southworth said. 

Southworth also believes that he is benefitting 
from his living experience with the added responsi- 
bility of getting to and from campus, “it’s been like 
the next step in maturing.” @ 
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Haunted places on campus 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
Social Media Editor 


Students and alumni have long 
) suspected the St. Michael’s campus has 
| its share of spooky nooks and crannies. 
| Aroundup of blogs, publications and 
| Paranormal experts deem this quartet 
| of places as some of the most haunted 
on St. Michael's campus. 


North Campus Chapel 


People get the sense that they’re 

| being followed / watched as they walk 
by the Chapel on north campus, even 
during the day. One night, in 1978, the 
chapel bell woke students in the mid- 
dle of the night to find the Herroute 
theatre on fire, almost as a warning 
sign. But when police and firefighters 
got there later, there was no sign / 

| proof of an alarm sounding. 
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SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 

SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hond Tossed Traditional 
Olive Oil Goriic Extra Thin or Thick 
Pesto Pine Nut White 

Thoi Peanut Certified Organic Wheat 
Borbecue 
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Chopped Pecans 
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Sliced Red Onions 
Shredded Potatoes 

Sliced Green Peppers 

Sliced Brussels Sprouts 
Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 


AMAZING FRESH 
) ROASTED CHICKEN 


anytime someone tries to walk towards 
her, she disappears. People say they 
can see her in the audience observing 
their performances and she’s respon- 
sible for the props that go missing 
without an explanation. 


Sloane, Darkroom 


Named after Cy Sloane, a professor 
and founder of the Art Department at 
St. Mikes. He lived in Sloane and his 
apartment was converted into the pres- 
ent day darkroom. Students say there is 
an undoubtable presence in that room, 
objects often go missing with no expla- 
nation. Few say they see the image of 
a man appear from time to time, and 
if you stand with your back against 
the far side of the wall, you can see a 
‘shadow person’ walking towards you. 
According to legend, Sloane darkroom 
is the most haunted place on campus. 


Joyce Hall 

In the 1960s, apparent cult meetings 
use to take place in the attic of Joyce 
Hall. During one of their rituals, 
the group of boys were interrupted by 
security before they could close the 
portal, leaving it open for spirits to 
roam free. Two 1979 alums experienced 


Sorry art students! running and giggling kids above them 
in the attic one night while the rest of 
Herroute Theatre school was away on winter holiday. 


What they found was a pentagram 
surrounded by candles.They never 


Sister Sarah was a nun that worked 
at St. Mikes until the late 1950s. She 
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Gluten Free MD NY ABB 33.50 
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Smoked Gouda Ch ese 
vegan Cheese 


abn 0 
Crumbled Goot Cheese swepquo soo awa s1.s0 


is said to haunt the theatre on north 
campus and even after everything 
was transferred to the McCarthy Arts 
center, her spirit followed. There have 
been sightings of an older women but 
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AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

jomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 

CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 
lomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
jomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelio Cheese, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli on 
MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 
omoto Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelia Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Ground Western BeeF ond New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Honey Borbecue Souce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, 

Extra Ground Beef; Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 

Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas w Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelia Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 
§ ions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 


Me 915.95 921.35 


New England Boked Hom, 
Sweet Pineapple 
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is, Thyme, Crumbled Goot Cheese with Drizzled Honey 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Diive Oil Garlic Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorelia Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, 
Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

SMOKIN’ GOUDA 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Basil, 

Sliced Red Onions, Peppadew®* Peppers with Smoked Gouda Cheese 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 





Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, 


Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and Black Olives 


WHERE'S WALDORF? 
live Oil Gorlic Souce, Four Cheese Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Oried Cranberries and Chopped Pecons 


VEGAN SALVATION 





| Lay 
| CHICKEN WINGS PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS Olive Oi! Garlic Souce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Spinac! es Red Onions, 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THA! REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 


‘ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX / ALL PRICES ABE SUBJECT TO CHANGE / LEONARDO'S PREPARES FDDO CONTAINING PEANUTS, TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK, SOY, AND GLUTEN. WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ALL MENU ITEMS ARE ALLERGEN FREE. 
DELIVERY CHARGE APPLIES AND IS WOT A TIP PAID TD YOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY. 
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experienced it again. @ 
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SIGNATURE GOURMET 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast,” 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, Fennel, 
Sliced Red Onions, fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 

S$ UA MEETS BRUSSELS 
Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oF Gorgonzola Cheese 
ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary ond Feta Cheese 
THAI CHICKEN 
Thai Peanut Souce, Cheddar/Moazzorella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers ond Freshly Cut Broccoli 


SIDES, SALADS, 
DESSERTS & DRINKS 























FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
$5.75 Gorden $5.00 Seo Solt Caramel $5.50 
ic $6.00 1eS0 $6.00 Dork Chocolate Truffle $5.50 
pinach Pecan $6.65 
DRINKS 
16.9 oz Honest Or ce Tens / Ade 
Pomeg ue 
Uronber J : 
/ HolF & HolF $2.35 
20 oz ola / Diet Coke / Sprite $2.05 
2LITER Coca Cola / Diet Coke / Sprite $3.15 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 
ORDER ONLINE / USE OUR APP 
DELIVERY / CARRY OUT 


FIND US 8 
FACEBOOK 


NARDOS PIZZA 


951 9000 


ONARDOSPIZZA 
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Open mic night — check it out! 
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Winooski held its first Art walk on Friday Oct. 5. Cleokwise from top left: Henna artist Caroline Brothers at work. Body paint art model Samira Simmons. A metal spider sculpted 
by St. Michael’s alum Derek Rice. Artist Kadina Malicbegovic, a body paint artist since 2006, paints model Samira Simmons. A painting from the Wishbone Collectives display. A 


metal lizard sculpted by artist Derek Rice. 
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m Top Left: The 
4) Brewski Sampler at 
44 Idletyme Brewing 
# Company in Stowe 
on Sunday 
Top Right: A color- 
ful batch of gourds 
outside the Trapp 
e@ Family Lodge on 
® Sunday 
Bottom Right: Fall 
foliage along the 
road of the Trapp 
Family lodge Sun- 
%: day 


Celebrate fall before the frost bites with these weekend plans 


Morgan Johnston 
Staff Writer 


Some of the best opportunities 
are less than a 40 minute drive from 
campus, and most of these activities 
are reasonably affordable. So before 
the frostbite sets in, grab your sweaters 
and some friends and make sure to 
take in some of these autumnal fla- 
vored bites and brews, cozy activities, 
and breathtakingly scenic routes on 
your next weekend off. 


Saturday 
Cold Hollow Cider Mill 
30 minutes from campus 
Location: Waterbury 
Price: Under $20 
Begin your day at one of the larg- 
est cider mills in New England, just 
30 minutes from campus. With free 
and fresh apple cider samples, fresh- 
ly baked cider donuts and cinnamon 
rolls, pumpkin spice fudge, and many 
other fall favorites, Cold Hollow makes 
_ a great place to venture to on a Sat- 
urday morning. It might have your 
mouth watering as soon as you enter 
the parking lot. 


| Bingham Falls 
20 minutes from Cold Hollow 
Location: Stowe 
FREE 
Experience: Beginner 

As part of the Mount Mansfield 
State Forest, the Bingham waterfalls 
are surrounded by foliage. The short 
hike brings you to a 40-foot cascading 
_ waterfall, a soothing river, small pools 
| and deep-seated gorges that are nestled 
_ into fall colored maple, birch and beech 
_ trees. 


_ Idletyme Brewing Company _ 
| Seven minutes from Bingham Falls 
Location: Stowe 
Price: Under $30 
With indoor and outdoor fire pits, 


an outdoor patio, a biergarten and bar 
under the trees, this might be one of 


| the coziest breweries in Vermont. A 


variety of IPA’s, and German and En- 
glish crafted beers, offers a selection of 
European brews with a Vermont flare. 

Idletyme bartender, Jay Kiley 
suggested their Oktoberfest brew and 
recently-tapped winter stout. Kiley also 
reccomended the Butternut Squash 
Arugula Salad, the Cheddar Ale Soup, 
and the “stick to your ribs” Truffle Mac 
and Cheese with bacon. 

Kiley said one favorite seasonal 
menu item is the Vermont Cheddar 
Fritters. “As staff, we can’t wait to see 
an extra batch of cheddar fritters up for 
grabs in the kitchen,” Kiley said. “Peo- 
ple flock to them like vultures.” 


Mount Mansfield - Cantilever Rock 
40 minutes from Idletyme Brewing 
Company 
Location: Underhill 
FREE 
Experience: Beginner 

Demery Coppola, a sophomore and 
instructor at the Adventure Sports Cen- 
ter, said this is her favorite hike and a 
must-do this fall. “On the easier side 
is Sunset Ridge to Cantilever Rock.” 
Coppola said. According to Coppola, 
this is one of the quicker hikes that can 
be done in the afternoon or evening. 
“You'll see the rolling hills, long range 
of mountains, and no obstructions 
from the rock you'll climb up, it’s a re- 
ally nice place to have lunch or dinner, 
especially right now with the views of 
the sunset and foliage.” 


Sunday 
Stowe Farmers Market 
40 minutes from campus 
Location: Stowe 
Price: Under $20 
Also located in the Mount Man- 
sfield region is the Stowe Farmers 
Market which hosts over 50 vendors 
along with live music every Sunday in 


October from 

10:30 a.m.-3 

p.m. 

Sleep 

in and 

takea 

scenic 

drive down 

1-89 to 

try colorful ¥ 
fall produce, : 
Vermont w 
cheese, hot choc- ee 
olate, artisan popcorn, 

and a plethora of pumpkin 
and apple flavored pastries. 






Trapp Family Lodge Bierhall 
10 minutes from 
Stowe Farmers i ... ee ‘ 
Market ef DR a ES 
Location: Stowe ~ "a, 
Price: under $20 

The hills are alive with 






aot 





a Ns 


the sound of lagers pouring from the drop, but the scenery will be worth the 
taps of this Austrian-style bierhall. butterties: 

Along with a variety of year-round , 

Austrian style beers, the Trapp Lodge Sterling Pond 

also offers their seasonal brew, the 20 minutes from Route 108 
Oktoberfest, with tastes of caramel Location: Jeffersonville 

and toffee on top of Munich maltsand pRER 


hops. With a full menu, the bierhall 
might be a great place to stop for lunch 
or an afternoon snack. Just up the road 
is the Trapp Family Lodge Resort, 
which also offers stunning views of the 


Experience: Beginner 

Complete your Sunday with a sun- 
set hike near Route 108 and Smuggler’s 
Notch. Coppola recommends Sterling 
Pond as another must-do hike this fall. 


Mount Mansfield region. Sterling Pond is a 2.3 mile trail that 
cae intersects with the renowned, Long 
Route 108 Scenic Drive Trail. Hikers will have views of the 


40 minutes from Trapp Family Lodge 
Location: Stowe to Jeffersonville 
FREE 

This two-lane road travels through 
northern Vermont all the way up to 
the border of Canada, but one of the 
most scenic parts of the entire route is 
just miles from campus. The 20-mile 
stretch between Stowe and Jefferson- 
ville is a renowned route with ups and 
downs that might make your stomach 


alpine pond itself, along with views of 
the Smuggler’s Notch ski area. @ 
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For the past several weeks, football 
fans have been frustrated and outraged 
by the massive uptick in personal 
foul penalties, especially the spike of 
roughing the passer penalties. With 
recent rule changes intended to restrict 
the ways a defensive player can hit the 
quarterback, many fans and players 
have complained that the rules unfairly 
target defensive players and go beyond 
protecting quarterbacks. The new rule 
stipulates that defenders tackling the 
quarterback “must attempt to break 
their fall” when they land with their 
full body weight on the quarterback. 

Indeed, roughing the passer penal- 
ties have skyrocketed early on in the 
season. Through the first five weeks of 
the season, referees had issued double 
the number of flags for roughing the 
passer than had been assessed in the 
same time period last season. These 
calls have literally changed the out- 
come of games. While some officials 
seem to be more lenient than others, 
far too often has a defensive player 
been penalized for a hit that is all but 
unavoidable based on the physics of 
tacking another human being. Simply 
put, it is nearly impossible for players 
the size of professional football play- 
ers going full speed to make a tacking 





DEFENDER VOICES 
‘When player safety goes too far 


on a moving player and worry about 
shifting their weight to avoid a pen- 
alty. Green Bay Packers linebacker 
Clay Matthews was victimized by the 
roughing the passer penalties back 

to back weeks, including one that led 
to a Packers tie with the Minnesota 
Vikings. Although Matthews wasn’t 
fined on either occasion, he likely 
spoke for all NFL fans during a press 
conference when he said “I’m sure 
what many, if not all of NFL fans and 
players, are hoping is that they’re not 


to tackle the quarterback below the 
knee when the defensive player is on 
the ground, and they also are penal- 
ized for hitting the quarterback in the 
head. 

This, in a sense, creates a strike zone 
for players to aim for when hitting the 
quarterback; between the shoulder 
pads and the hips. How a player is 
expected to aim for such a small area 
to hit while worrying about their body 
weight is beyond me. Already, Miami 
Dolphins defensive lineman William 


“Things have gone too far with new rules 
protecting one player, only to damage an- 
other.” 


changing the rule but much like the 
helmet rule we saw in the preseason, 
it'll change. I think I speak on behalf 
of everybody that doesn’t like the rule 
and the way it’s being called and the 
way it’s being officiated.” 

Matthews’s own teammate Aaron 
Rodgers was a victim of a hard hit the 
previous season which led to a broken 
collarbone. Yet he and other quarter- 
backs are now reaping the benefits of 
player safety gone too far. Recently, 
the NFL has issued clarification on 
what constitutes a roughing the passer 
penalty, yet very little has seemed to 
change in the way the penalty has been 
assessed. Quarterbacks are already 
well protected prior to the increased 
focus on eliminating full body weight 
hits. Defensive players aren't allowed 


Hayes has suffered a torn ACL when 
he told reporters he tried to change the 
way he landed on the ground while 
attempting to sack the quarterback. 

Things have gone too far with new 
rules protecting one player, only to 
damage another. As players are getting 
injured and penalized due to over the 
top rule changes, the players, fans and 
coaches have continued to lash out at 
the league. 

Pittsburgh Steelers head coach Mike 
Tomlin, one of two coaches on the NFL 
competition committee, ripped officials 
after his team’s week five win over 
the Atlanta Falcons, during which the 
Steelers were flagged for two personal 
fouls involving hits on the quarterback. 
“We gotta get better as a National 
Football League. Man, these penalties 





Midterm elections in wake 
of Kavanaugh confirmation 


On Saturday Judge Brett Kavanaugh 
was confirmed to the supreme court, 
by one of the slimmest margins in 
United States history, after accusations 
of sexual assault resulted in senate 
hearings of both Kavanaugh and his 
accuser, Dr. Christine Blasey Ford. 

The spectacle was a massive exhibit 
of the divide in the senate, bringing 
out ugly sides for some, and allowing 
bright moments for others, as senators 
begin to prep for mid-term elections 
on November 6. One thing both sides 
could agree on was the their overall 


_ disgust in the political display. 


All Republicans who voted con- 
firmed Kavanaugh, while all but one 
Democrat voted against it. 

For voters, the events of the last few 
weeks are like a case study of their sen- 
ators, illuminating the power they hold 


, innational policies and government. 


The Supreme Court is supposed to be 
one of the checks and balances, howev- 
er its moderators are controlled by the 
senators elected by voters. For those 
disappointed, is there more that their 
senators could have done to block Ka- 
vanaugh from the Supreme Court? Are 
there senators in their state that voted 
for him? 

Furthermore, Kavanaugh’s confir- 
mation threatens many standing pol- 
icies, including Roe v. Wade and gun 
restriction laws. Voters must consider 
how Kavanaugh’s confirmation affects 
issues that they are passionate about, 
and then take those passions to the 
polls to support candidates who will 
fight for them. 

As we noted on page 9, milleni- 
als make up 27 percent of the voter 
population. Only 50 percent of mille- 
nials made it to the polls in 2016, and 


only 37 percent of those voters elected 
the eventual presidential winner, 
Donald Trump. 

Your voice has an impact. Take 
action. Go to the voting booth, and 
complete your ballot. Democracy isn’t 
always easy, but voting is.@ 


ELISABETH O’DONNELL 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email eodonnell2@mail.smcvt.edu for in- 
formation on the contribution process. 








are costing people games and jobs. We 
gotta get ‘em correct.” 

Indeed, with so many flags and 
so much outrage, something has to 
change. Defensive players have seen 
their jobs made far more difficult over 
the years due to new rules changes 
first protecting receivers from being 
hit high when attempting a catch, and 
now restrictions on hitting quarter- 
backs. These rules have made average 
quarterbacks put up elite numbers, and 
put several quarterbacks on pace to 
shatter single season records in passing 
yards and touchdown passes. 

Don’t get me wrong, I love having 
all of my fantasy football starters aver- 
aging double digit point totals thanks 
to the explosion in offensive produc- 
tion. But with such an imbalance in 
the game, the overall NFL product has 
gone down. 

I miss the big hits, the occasional 
low scoring, grind it out type of game 
between two top level defenses. Defen- 
sive players deserve better than being 
subjected to unreasonable penalties 
and fines for hits that would have been 
deemed clean as recently as last year. 
While I understand that the league 
wants to protect its offensive stars and 
franchise quarterbacks, things have 
gone too far. 

If the NFL wants to restore quality 
to football, they should loosen the reins 
on hits on the quarterback. By doing 
so, the league would create more ex- 
citement and less controversy, and win 
back the faith of fans who have been 
turned off by the excessive number of 
roughing the quarterback penalties. 
Make football exciting again. © 


Mission Statement 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 

for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 
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Nature's plastic revenge 


Super Beoon dumps “gifts” on China: who will be next? 





SIXIANG CHEN 
INTERNATIONAL EDITOR 


Guangdong province in China has 
turned into a huge dump, with a lot of 
plastic trash floating in standing water 
after the super typhoon “Mangkhut.” 

On Sept. 16, the super typhoon 
Mangkhut made landfall in Guang- 
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dong province and caused four deaths, 
battering areas such as Guangdong, 
Hong Kong, and Macau. Following the 
storm, Mangkhut has finally turned 
back into a sweet fruit, but the typhoon 
left a mess in Guangdong province. 

Tons of plastic rubbish encompassed 
the residential buildings, bursting 
into the first floors. Plastic rubbish at 
the entrance of elevators in the mall 
blocked people’s way. Many cars were 
surrounded by the amount of tiny, 
confetti-like pieces of broken plastic, so 
that the cars could not even move. 

Pondering the natural disaster and 
its human-made plastic disaster, I be- 
gan to think about how important it is 
to revere nature. 

At the same time, I heard a voice 
saying, “ You, the plastic rubbish is 
returned by the ocean, and nature 
returns environmental pollution which 
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you have caused in the past!” 

The fury of the ocean starkly con- 
trasts with the indifference and care- 
lessness with which people threw away 
their rubbish in the first place. 

The ocean is all-embracing, taking 
away not only human sorrow but also 
human waste. However, nature only 
used half a day letting people wake up. 

“By 2050, we'll be making more than 
three times as much plastic stuff as we 
did in 2014,” says one study. 

The typhoon Mangkhut is an early 
warning to mankind that although the 
ocean has shown us its good side with 
breeding kinds of marine organism 


of years of bombardment by comets 
and asteroids and meteors, worldwide 
floods, tidal waves, worldwide fires, 
erosion, cosmic rays, recurring ice 
ages,” said George Carlin, an American 
social critic. “And we think some plas- 
tic bags and some aluminum cans are 
going to make a difference? The planet 
isn’t going. We are!” 

The earth never needs our help, and 
this beautiful blue planet is not going 
to die anyway. Nature does not retali- 
ate against human beings. The earth is 
living about 4,500,000,000 years but hu- 
man is only around 200,000 years. The 
human beings have to save themselves. 


“To the earth, humans are like fleas. 
It could just shake and get rid of us.” 


and marine resources, the plastic in 
the ocean has not disappeared. They 
are coming back to humans in myriad 
different ways. 

If the destruction continues un- 
checked, the ending result will be the 
destruction of humanity’s own home- 
land. 

But does the earth really need our 
salvation? Actually, the human beings 
need self-redemption. 

“The planet has been through a lot 
worse than us. Been through earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, plate tectonics, 
continental drift, solar flares, sunspots, 
magnetic storms, the magnetic reversal 
of the poles. Hundreds of thousands 
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-Sixiang Chen ‘19, Chinese student 


To the earth, humans are like fleas. 
It could just shake and get rid of us. 
However, by the time the earth hits the 
reset button, it is only human beings 
who will suffer. 

The super typhoon Mangkhut is a 
warning but making me extremely 
frightened. People might think it is far 
away from them but actually the “ 
disaster is looking at us incessantly. We 
should revere nature, as well as save 
ourselves.@ 
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Athletes frustrated by one less athletic trainer; 
school begins search for replacement 


By Matthew Doyle 
Staff Writer 


/ When Kayla Ciampa resigned on Sept. 24 from her 

| position as assistant head trainer to further her medi- 

_ cal education, athletes at the college found themselves 

__ waiting longer to be attended by a trainer, and Renee 

_ Breault, head athletic trainer for five years, felt pressure 
_ from leading an understaffed office. 

Dawn Ellinwood, vice president for student affairs, 
approved athletic director Chris Kenny’s request Tues- 
day to begin an immediate search for an assistant head 
trainer replacement in light of Ciampa’s departure. 

After an employee resigns, the college keeps the job 
position on hold for 90 days. Given the challenging 
reality of not being able to properly treat the college’s 
student-athletes, Breault pled with Kenny to override 
the 90 day hold. 

“The college and administration recognizes that these 
are critical positions,” Kenny said. 


“You can't treat everybody the 
way they should be treated” 





PHOTOS BY MATTHEW DOYLE 


Renee Breault has found herself 
overwhlemed in her trainer’s room 


-Renee Breault, head athletic trainer i this fall due to a short staff. 


The question that remains on the minds of many 
student-athletes is if their teams will suffer due to the 
lack of trainers, especially those who are competing on 
fall sports teams and those who will begin their winter 
sports seasons in the coming weeks. 

Gretta Stigliano ‘20, of the women’s soccer team, 
said that she spends anywhere from two-three hours in 
the office daily and that about 10 of her teammates also 
receive daily treatment. 

“] think they need extra help,” Stigliano said. 

However long it takes to hire the next trainer, Breault 
said getting the 90 day hiring wait exempt is crucial to 
potentially saving the school money. However, if the 
position is not filled, the college will have to hire per-di- 
em athletic trainers, which is significantly more expen- 
sive than adding a full-time hire. 

“Jl want to be able to treat everybody, but everybody 
was coming in at the same time,” Breault said. “You 
can’t treat everybody the way they should be treated 
when everybody is in here at the sametime.” 

Sam D’Antuono ‘19, of the men’s hockey team, said 
he has had to wait nearly an hour to receive treatment. 

“With winter sports coming, how can three trainers 
deal with fall teams who are nearing the end of their 
season and winter teams who are about start their sea- 
son? How is that possible for them?” D’ Antuono asked. 

Breault said a lot of schools in the Northeast-10 con- 
ference have similar staffed athletic training offices, but 
St. Michael's athletics is trying to adapt to the increas- 
ingly competitive nature of Division II. © 
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Leaves begin to turn in Fairfax Vt. on Saturday, Oct. 6. Vermot.com projects peak foliage will be in full bloom in Fai 
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Vermont's not-so-green green leaves 


By Nolan Cary 
Staff Writer 


s autumn drifts along, the 
Green Mountains have 
begun to turn into a cluster 
of orange and yellow. 
Small, quiet towns from Brattleboro 
to Burlington have begun to bustle 
with “leaf peepers” from across the 
country who want to experience the 
transformation of the mountains and 
surrounding area. Leaf peepers gener- 
ate a lot of money for Vermont's econ- 
omy but the changing climate may 
soon dampen this source of income. 

Leaf peeping has become a vital 
component for Vermont's economy. 
Last year, 1.3 million people visited 
Vermont during the month of October 
alone. Among these visitors, the state 
brought in $280 million in revenue. 
“About 10 percent of all visitor spend- 
ing takes place in October,” said Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Tourism and 
Marketing Steven Cook, who added 
that the most number of lodging 
visits also takes place during October. 
But the effect of climate change may 
change that scene. 

One biologist at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege said leaf peeping is very much 
dependent on the climate. “Two 
factors that contribute to very color- 
ful foliage with lots of reds are some 
bright sunny days in September and 
into October coupled with cool nights 
in the 30’s. Below 27 degrees turns the 
foliage brown mostly,” said Hope. 
“Two things that can prematurely 


“Two things that can prematurely 
skeletonize the trees are 
strong winds and hard rains. 


-Peter Hope, professor of biology 


skeletonize the trees are strong winds 
and hard rain’s. Both can pull the 
leaves off the trees before they have 
gone through their color changes.” 
Hope said leaves were not very bright 
a few years ago because it did not get 
cold during the night until late in the 
fall season. 

Many businesses pick up in the fall 
and build their activitiesjaround the 
foliage season. Bolton Valley, Resort 
has been an outlet for fall festivities 
and observing the changing colors of 
the leaves. Director of Revenue and 
Marketing at Bolton Valley Resort, 
Josh Arneson explained how the 
changing colors of the leaves inevita- 
bly draws tourists into the hotels. In 
addition, throughout the fall months, 
visitors across the northeast come to 
Bolton Valley to partake in the resorts 
Vermont Beer Pairing Pop-Ups. 

Hotels also see an upswing in 
guest as a result of the leaf ‘peep- 
ers.” The fall is probably our busiest 





es : 
A motorist navigates the narrow roads of Smugglers Notch 


on Saturday, Oct. 6 PHOTO BY BRANDON BIELINSKI 


season,” said Philip Joyce, owner of 
the Little River Inn located in Stowe 
Vermont. 

“This week we had people from 
Australia, Germany, Canada, and 
many southern states as well,” said 
Joyce. Joyce expressed his concern of 
how the changing climate will affect 
his business,“We definitely are seeing 
fall foliage be pushed later into the 
year, It’s late compared to years past.” 

“The increased warmth in general 
seems to be delaying the foliage sea- 
son making it start later,” said Hope. 
Both this and the strong wind and 
rains Will reduce the intensity of the 
fall foliage and time will tell if it will 
reduce the number of tourists who 
visit Vermont. ® 
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Emily Sancomb ’22 sits on a ledge on 
Mt. Mansfield on Saturday, Oct. 6 


